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come from France; and I am credibly informed, that a poulterer at Calais now actually supplies our polite tables with half their provisions.
I do not mean to undervalue the French; I know their merit; they are a cheerful, industrious, ingenious, polite people, and have many things in which I wish we did imitate them. But, like true mimics, we only ape their imperfections, and awkwardly copy those parts which all reasonable Frenchmen themselves contemn in the originals.
If this folly went no farther than disguising both our meats and ourselves in the French modes, I should bear it with more patience, and content myself with representing only to my country folks, that the one would make them sick, and the other ridiculous: but when even the materials for the folly are to be brought over from France too, it becomes a much more serious consideration. Our trade and manufactures are at stake, and what seems at first only very silly, is in truth a great national evil, and a piece of civil immorality.
There is surely some obedience due to the laws of the land, which strictly prohibit the importation of these fooleries; and, independently of those laws, there is a strong obligation upon every member of a society from which he himself receives so many advantages. These are moral duties, if I know what moral duties are, but I presume they are awkward ones, and not fit to restrain the unbounded fancy of fine gentlemen and fine ladies, in their dress and manner of living; and it is, certainly, much more reasonable that our trade should decay, and our manufactures starve, than that people of taste and condition